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THE REPUBLIC. 



BOOK VI. 



Socrates, Glaucon and Adeimantus. 

I. "Thus, Glaucon," I said, "at the close of a 484 
rather lengthy discussion, we have, with some diffi- 
culty, discovered who are the genuine philosophers, 
and who are not." 

"It is likely," he replied, "that a short argument 
would have proved inadequate." 

"So it appears," I said, "and to me at least it 
seems that the distinction between them would have 
been brought out still more perfectly if we could 
have confined the discussion to this one point, and 
if it had not been necessary for us to consider 
many other questions in order to ascertain in what 
the life of the just differs from that of the unjust." 

"And what remains for us to do next?" he 
asked. 

"Merely that which follows immediately. Since 
philosophers alone are able to lay hold of the eternal 
and immutable, while those who cannot attain to 
this, but who wander in the region of the many and 
multiform, are not philosophers, which of the two 
classes, think you. ought to be the rulers of the 
State?" 

1 
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"And how," he asked, "shall we fitly answer this 
question ?" 

"By declaring that we must appoint as guardians 
of our State whichever of the two shall approve 
themselves capable of defending the laws and the 
institutions." 

"Right," he said. 

"But can there be any question," I asked, 
"whether a blind or a keen-sighted watchman 
should guard any thing?" 

"There can be no question about that," he said. 

"Think you now there is any difference between 
the blind and those who are utterly wanting in 
the knowledge of the real existence of each thing, 
and who have no distinct pattern in their souls, 
and cannot turn their eyes to the absolute truth 
(like painters turning to their model), and who 
are unable to look to this divine exemplar as their 
constant standard of judgment, and to make it 
their object of most earnest contemplation, and 
then, after the vision of things heavenly, to enact 
the. earthly canons about beauty, justice and good- 
ness, in case they need enactment, and to guard 
and defend those already established?" 

"No, by Zeus," he replied, "there is no great 
difference between these men and the blind." 

"Shall we then appoint such men to be guardians 
of the State rather than those who know each 
thing in its essential reality, and who, besides, are 
their equals in experience, and are not inferior to 
them in any kind of excellence?" 

"Nay, it would be absurd," he said, "to choose 
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any but these, provided they did not fall behind 
in other particulars; for this very thing, in which 
they will excel, is about the most important of all." 

"Shall we therefore go on to determine how the 
same persons shall be able to possess both qual- 485 
ities?"* 

"By all means." 

"Well, then, as we said at the beginning of this 
discussion, we must, in the first place, ascertain 
their nature, and, if we are in substantial accord 
upon that point, we shall, I think, agree that specu- 
lation and experience may be joined together in 
the same persons, and that those who possess these 
essentials, and those only, must be rulers in the 
State." 

"How so?" 



II. "Concerning philosophic minds let us admit 
that they are always earnestly devoted to the kind 
of learning which reveals to them something of 
that immutable and eternal essence which is not 
subject to the transformations of genesis and 
destruction." 

"Let that be admitted." 

"Furthermore, let us admit that they are eager 
in their quest of real existence in its entirety; that 
they willingly renounce no part of it, whether small 



I. Experience and speculation combined. 
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or great, more or less honorable ; as we said before* 
of lovers and men of ambition." 

"You are right." 

"Well, now, consider in the next place whether 
tliose who are to be such as we have described 
must not have in their nature still another quality." 

"What quality?" 

"Truthfulness, the resolution never voluntarily 
to harbor a lie, but to hate falsehood and love the 
truth/' 

"That IS at least probable," he said. 

"Nay, my friend, it is not merely probable but 
absolutely necessary that he who is by nature pas- 
sionately devoted to anything should love all that 
is closely related and akin to the object of his 
affection." 

"That is true," he said. 

"And can you find anything more nearly allied 
to wisdom than truth?" 

"How could I?" he replied. 

"Can it then belong to the same nature to love 
both wisdom and falsehood?" 

"Impossible." 

"Therefore he who really loves knowledge must, 
from his earliest years, be eager in his quest of all 
truth." 

"Most certainly." 

"But again we know, when one's desires incline 
powerfully toward a given object, that they, like 
a torrent diverted into a new channel, flow with 
less force in any other direction." 

2. In 474 C ff. 
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"That cannot be denied." 

"Thus when a man*s desires take the direction 
of knowledge and everything allied thereto, he will, 
I think, find his chief joy in his own soul, apart, 
and forsake the pleasures of the body, if he is a 
real, and not a feigned philosopher." 

"It must be so." 

"Furthermore, such a man must be temperate 
and the very reverse of covetous; for the reasons 
why wealth, with its added privilege of lavish 
expenditure, is earnestly sought prove a less pow- 
erful incentive to him than to any other man." 

"That is true." 

"There is another point also to be considered 
when you are about to distinguish between the 
philosophic and the unphilosophic nature." 486 

"What is that?" 

"There should not be found lurking in the philos- 
ophic nature a taint of illiberality. Fbr mean 
thoughts are most abhorrent to a soul which is ever 
bent on embracing things human and divine, in 
their entirety and universality." 

"Very true," said he. 

"Do you think then that he who has magnifi- 
cence of mind, and is able to contemplate all time 
and all existence, can attach great importance to 
the life of man?" 

"That is impossible." 

"Can such a person then regard death as an 
object of terror?" 

"Certainly not." 
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"Hence a cowardly and mean nature can, as ft 
seems, have no part in true philosophy." 

"I do not believe it can/' 

"What do you think then? Can the man of 
well-ordered mind, who is neither covetous nor 
mean, who is no braggart or coward, ever be hard 
to deal with or unjust?" 

"That is impossible." 

"When therefore it is a question of distinguish- 
ing the philosophic from the unphilosophic soul, 
you will consider, from its very source, whether it 
is just and gentle, or unsociable and savage." 

"Yes, indeed." 

"There is one other point which you will not, 
I think, leave out of sight." 

"What point?" 

"Whether it learns with ease or difficulty. Or 
do you think one could ever have any real satis- 
faction in a work which he does with toil and 
trouble, and, despite his exertions, with very slight 
progress ?" 

"Certainly not." 

"But if he should be able to retain nothing of 
what he has acquired, if he forgets everything, 
can he fail to be void of knowledge?" 

"How can he?" 

"Seeing that he labors fruitlessly, will he not, 
think you, be compelled at last to hate both himself 
and his vain pursuit?" 

"No doubt." 

"Let us then never reckon the forgetful soul 
among those endowed with true philosophy; but 
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we shall require the philosophic soul to have a good 
memory." 

''Certainly." 

"And further, we can never say this at least, 
that the tendency of an inharmonious and unre- 
fined nature is in any other direction than toward 
excess." 

"Surely not." 

"But do you consider truth to be akin to extra- 
vagance or to moderation?" 

"To moderation." 

"Thus, in addition to all other qualities, let us 
require (in the philosopher), a spirit naturally mod- 
erate and gracious, whose own innate bent will 
make it easy to lead to the form of each essential 
being." 

"By all means." 

"What now ? Do you not think that the qualities 
which we have just enumerated are somehow 
mutually consistent, and are necessary to a soul 
which is to attain to a clear and complete knowl- 
edge of being?" 

"Absolutely necessary," said he. 487 

"Can you therefore find any fault with a study 
of such a character that he alone can successfully 
pursue it who is by nature gifted with a good mem- 
ory, IS quick to learn, high-minded, gracious, the 
friend and ally of truth, justice, courage and tem- 
perance ?" 

"Not even the Critic God could find fault with 
such a study," he replied. 

"Well," said I, "will it not be to such men, when 
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matured by time and training, and to them alone, 
that you will entrust the State?" 



III. Thereupon Adeimantus interposed and 
said: **Indeed, Socrates, no one can gainsay all 
these statements ; but those who from time to time 
hear what you now say have a peculiar feeling: 
they fancy that, from their want of experience in 
asking and answering questions, they are at every 
step led a little astray by the reasoning, so that, 
when these littles have accumulated at the close of 
the conversation, a grievous error comes to light, 
and their former opinions are contradicted. And 
as unskilled draught-players are, in the end, 
hemmed in by experts at the game, and haven't a 
move, even so your hearers are, they think, at last 
checkmated and silenced in this new kind of 
draught-playing in which words and not pieces are 
used ; although the truth certainly is none the more 
on that account to be found in your statement. And 
this I say in view of what is now taking place. 
For while any one of us might admit that at each 
question he is unable to meet you in argument, 
nevertheless he sees in fact that as many as go 
into philosophy, and, instead of pursuing it for the 
sake of education, and turning from it while they 
are still young, continue the study in their maturer 
years, these in most cases become hopeless cranks, 
not to say unmitigated rascals ; while those of them 
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who seem to win the highest distinction yet suffer 
this from the pursuit which you commend, that they 
become useless to society."' 

"Adeimantus," I replied after hearing these 
words, "do you believe then that those who speak 
in this fashion are telling a falsehood?'' 

"I do not know," he said, "but I should be glad 
to hear your opinion." 

"Well, I tell you that in my opinion they speak 
the truth." 

"How, then," he said, "is it right to assert that 
cities will not cease from evil until they are gov- 
erned by those very philosophers who, as we admit, 
are useless to them?" 

"You are asking a question," I replied, "which 
needs to be answered through a similitude." 

"And you, I suppose, are not in the habit of 
using similitudes."* 



IV. "Very well," said I, "do you jest now after 
you have involved me in a subject so difficult to 
explain? However, listen to my parable that you 
may see still better how eager I am for this form 
of speech. For the treatment which the sages 
468 endure, in the management of their own states, is 
so grievous, that there is no single ordeal to be 
compared with it; and therefore, in giving a true 



3. The view here and elsewhere expressed by Plato is 
shared by many moderns. 

4. This remark, of course, is intended to be playful. 
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picture of their suffering, and pleading their cause, 
I must gather similitudes from various quarters 
just as painters paint goat-stags and like monsters 
by fusing different animals together. And so, 
figure to yourself a case, such as I have in mind, 
of a fleet or a ship, where there is a captain larger 
and stronger indeed than any of the crew, but a 
little deaf and likewise rather short-sighted, and 
whose knowledge of the science of navigation is no 
better. Imagine too that the sailors are quarreling 
among themselves about the steering, each one of 
them thinking that he ought to be pilot, although 
he has never studied pilotage, and cannot name his 
instructor, or show at what time he learned it ; fur- 
thermore they assert that it cannot be taught, and 
are even ready to cut in pieces any one who ven- 
tures to maintain the contrary. Imagine, further, 
that they themselves constantly throng around him, 
the master of the ship, begging and urgently 
imploring him to intrust them with the helm; but 
if, at any time, they fail of persuading him, while 
others succeed, they either kill these others or fling 
them overboard; and after chaining up the noble 
captain's senses with mandragora, or drink, or by 
some other means, they take command of the ship 
and help themselves to the stores ; and thus drink- 
ing and feasting they conduct their voyage just as 
might be expected of such a crew; and, besides all 
this, whoever can cleverly aid them in their 
endeavor to secure the command, either by per- 
suading or forcing the captain, him they commend, 
calling him sailor, pilot, master of navigation, while 
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they denounce as worthless every man who is not 
their partisan. But they do not understand that the 
true pilot must give earnest heed to the times, the 
seasons, the sky, the stars, the winds and all that 
belongs to his art, if he intends to be a man really 
fit to comrnand a ship ; and as to the art and study 
of how to be helmsman, whether other people wish 
him to steer or not, that they deem impossible to 
acquire, and therewithal the science of navigation. 
While then things are in this situation on board, do 
you not think the true pilot will certainly be called 
merely a worthless star-gazing babbler by those 
who sail in ships thus equipped?" 489 

"Yes, indeed," said Adeimantus. 

"I suppose," I said, "that you will surely need 
no exposition of my similitude to show that it is 
like the case of cities in their attitude towards true 
philosophers; and I trust you comprehend my 
meaning."" 

"Perfectly." 

"First then, if any one is surprised that philos- 
ophers have no honor in cities, tell him our parable 
*nd endeavor to convince him that it would be far 
more wonderful if they were honored." 

"I will do so." 

"And tell him also that you are right when you 
say that the leaders in philosophy are useless to 



5. "The 'parable' hardly needs an explanation. The ship 
is the state: the star-gazing pilot is the philosopher: the 
noble captain, 'not very quick in his perceptions/ the peo- 
ple, honest and stupid: the mutineers, the sophists and 
adventurers by whom the noble captain is 'drugged and 
disabled.' " — Jowett and Campbell. 
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the multitude; only, for this uselessness warn him 
to blame, not the philosophers, but those who make 
no use of them. For it is against nature that the 
pilot should entreat the sailors to put themselves 
under his command, nor should the 'sages resort 
to the doors of the rich' — the author of that wit- 
ticism* was in the wrong — ^but the truth of the 
matter is, that when one is sick, whether he be rich 
or poor, he must go to the physicians' door ; and 
in like manner whoever wants to be governed 
must attend upon him who is able to govern. The 
ruler who is really good for anything should not 
entreat his subjects to submit to his command. 
Indeed you will not be far wrong if you compare 
the politicians now at the head of affairs to the 
sailors of whom we were just speaking; and those 
whom they call useless star-gazing babblers, to the 
true pilots." 

"Quite right," he replied. 

"For these reasons and in these circumstances 
hardly will the noblest occupation be highly 
esteemed by those whose pursuits are directly 
opposed to it; but by far the greatest and most 
powerful arraignment of philosophy is due to those 
who profess to be her votaries, and who, as you 
say, make the accuser of philosophy declare that 
the greater number of those who wait upon her 
are utterly worthless, and the best of them are 
useless ; ^nd I agreed that you were right : is that 
true, or not?" 

"It is true." 



6. Most likely the reference is to Simonides, whose say- 
ings are often controverted by Plato. See Book I, 331 E. ff. 
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V. "Have we then given the reason why the 
true philosophers are useless?" 
"Yes, we have." . 

"Shall we next consider how inevitable is the 
perversity of the majority, and endeavor, if pos- 
sible, to show that not even for this is philosophy 
to blame?" 

"By all means." 

"Come, now, let us hark back and rehearse, 
recalling what we were saying when this digression 
began ; let us call to mind the natural qualities that 
must be found in the man who is to be noble and 
good. As the first requisite, truth, if you remember, 
490 was to be his leader whom always and everywhere 
he was bound to follow, or else be an impostor 
and have no part in true philosophy." 

"Yes, it was so said." 

"Well, then, is not this one point, thus stated, 
completely at variance with the present opinions 
about him?" 

"Quite so," he replied. 

"Shall we not then with good reason urge in our 
defense the plea that the true lover of knowledge 
naturally aspired after real being, and, far from 
resting at the many particulars of which the reality 
is a matter of opinion, pressed onward, and did not 
grow, weary or cease from his passion, untilhe, 
gained' the knowledge of the true nature oT eac l 
|hijlg, as it really is, with that part of his soul to 
which it belongs to grasp such a concept, by reason 
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of its kinship thereto ;* and, by means of this, hav- 
ing approached and married with true being, having, 
begotten intelligence and truth, he attained unto 
knowledge, came into the enjoyment of true life 
and nourishment, and thus at last ceased from 
travail of the soul?" 

"No defense," he replied, "could be more rea- 
sonable than that." 

"Will such a man be at all incHned to love a 
lie, or, on the contrary, will he not hate it?" 

"He will hate it." 

"Now when truth was leader we shall never, I 
suppose, admit that a chorus of evils was her train 
attendant." 

"Certainly not." 

"On the contrary we shall say that her attendants 
were purity of manners and justice, and that these 
in turn were followed by temperance." 

"True," he replied. 

"And why, pray, need I again from the very 
beginning marshal the rest of the chorus of qual- 
ities that constitute the philosophic nature, at each 
step insisting on their necessity ? For you doubtless 
remember that the natural gifts of the philosopher 
are fortitude, magnanimity, quickness of apprehen- 
sion and a good memory. And after you interposed 
with the objection that all men would be compelled 
to give their assent to what we are saying, but 
when they disregarded the words, and looked at 
the actual people who were the subjects of the dis- 



7. The philosophic mind "is akin to Being and the 
Eternal." 
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cussion, they would declare that some of them are 
seen to be worthless, and the majority utterly 
depraved; thereupon we, inquiring into the cause 
of that misrepresentation, have now reached the 
point of asking why the majority are depraved; 
and for this reason we have a second time taken 
up the character of real philosophers and have of 
necessity attempted to define it." 
"That is true." 



VI. "We have now," I said, "to consider the 
causes which debase this nature in the greater num- 
ber of philosophers, how only a few escape corrup- 
tion, those whom they call not wicked, but merely 
useless. We shall next consider the men who coun- 
terfeit philosophy, and who settle down to the pur- 
suit of the same; we shall discover what is the 
491 mental fiber of the men who usurp a profession 
which is too good for them and above their reach, 
and who commit no end of follies, so that every- 
where, all the world over, they have brought upon 
philosophy the evil report of which you speak." 

"But what corruptions have you in mind?" he 
asked. 

"I will try to explain them to you, if I can. 
So much, I think, every one will concede to us, that 
such natures as combine all the qualities which we 
just now required in the genuine philosopher are 
few and of rare growth among mankind. Or do 
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you think differently?" 

"Indeed, I do not." 

"Consider now how many powerful causes con- 
spire to corrupt these rare natures." 

"What causes?" 

"In the first place what sounds strangest of all, 
that each of the qualities which we praised as an 
attribute of the philosophic nature tends to .corrupt 
the soul which is endowed with them and to draw 
it away from philosophy. I refer to courage, tem- 
perance and all the other qualities which we 
enumerated." 

"That certainly sounds strange," he replied. 

"Again," I said, "in addition to this, all the 
alleged advantages of beauty, wealth, physical 
strength, powerful connections in the State, and 
whatever is akin to these, exert a corrupting influ- 
ence on the soul and withdraw it from philosophy ; 
for you understand in general what I mean." 

"Yes, but I should be glad to see your meaning 
more perfectly." 

"Well then," said I, "grasp the notion correctly 
as a whole, and it will become quite clear to you, 
and what I said on the subject before will not seem 
to be incredible." 

"How, then," he asked, "do you bid me pro- 
ceed?" 

"In the case of every seed or germ," I replied, 
"whether of plants or animals, we know that what- 
ever fails to meet with its proper nourishment, or 
climate or soil, the more vigorous it is, the more 
will it come short of its appropriate virtues. For 
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evil, I suppose, is a greater enemy to good than 
to what is not good." 

"That is certain." 

"It is then, I think, reasonable to conclude that 
the finest nature suffers more than the degenerate, 
when it is subjected to untoward conditions." 

"Yes." • 

"And shall we not, then," said I, "Adeimantus, 
in like manner affirm that the most gifted souls, 
under the influence of a bad education, become 
most depraved of all ? Or do* you think that great 
crimes and utter depravity proceed from an 
inferior, and not from a vigorous nature ruined by 
education, whereas a weak nature can never be the 
cause of anything great, whether good or evil ?" 

"No," he replied, "I think as you do." 

"If, therefore, I suppose, the nature which we 
have attributed to the philosopher shall receive its 
proper instruction, it must, as it develops, attain to 
492 every virtue ; if, on the contrary, it falls on alien 
soil and has its birth and nurture there, its growth 
is all away from virtue and toward vice, unless 
some god intervenes to protect it. Or do you really 
believe, as the people say, that there are certain 
persons corrupted in their youth by sophists, and 
that those who corrupt them to any extent worth 
mentioning are individual sophists? Do you not 
rather think that those who say this are themselves 
the greatest of sophists, and that they educate per- 
fectly, and mould to their will young and old, men 
and women?" 

"When, pray, do they accomplish this?" 
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"\Vhenever the populace, sitting down in large 
numbers together at an assembly or in a court of 
justice, a theatre, a camp, or any other public resort 
of the multitude, with a mighty tumult blame some 
of the things said or done, and praise others, always 
in excess, whether they censure or applaud, shout- 
ing and clapping, while, besides themselves, the 
rocks and the place wherein they are resound- and 
give back redoubled the uproar of praise or blame. 
In such a situation, how think you, will a young 
man's heart, as we say, be kept unmoved? What 
private education of his will hold out, which will 
not be overwhelmed by such censure or praise, and 
carried down the stream wherever the current 
leads? Will not the youth say that he is in agree- 
ment with the multitude as to what is honorable or 
dishonorable? Will he not imitate their conduct 
and become altogether such as they are?" 

"Yes, Socrates ; that result will be inevitable." 



VII. "But," I said, "we have not yet mentioned 
the greatest compulsion of all." 

"What is that?" he asked. 

"It is the force which these teachers and sophists' 
bring to bear if their words fail to persuade. Or 
do you not know that they punish him who is dis- 



8. The Demos is the arc^-f^ob^*'*" 
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obedient with loss of civil rights, with fines and 
death?" 

"They do, undoubtedly." 

"Then what other sophist, do you think, or what 
private reasonings, pitted against these, will prove' 
superior ?" 

"I know of none," he said. 

"Of course not, and even to make the attempt 
would be the height of folly. For there is not, my 
friend, there never has been, and never will be 
formed a character differing (from that of the 
multitude) as regards virtue, by having been edu- 
cated on a system at variance with the popular 
education, a merely human character, I mean; the 
divine character indeed, let us, as the proverb says, 
omit from our discussion. For you must be well 
assured that you will not err from the truth when 
you say that whatever is preserved and becomes 
what it ought to be, in the present condition of gov- 
ernments, has been saved by the interposition of 
493 heaven." 

"I quite agree with you," he said. 

"Very well," I said, "go still farther and let the 
following opinion be added to those you now hold." 

"What is it?" 

"That all these mercenary adventurers, whom 
the people call sophists and whom they regard as 
their competitors and rivals, teach nothing but the 
very opinions of the majority, which are voiced 
when great numbers are assembled together, and 
to which they give the name of wisdom. With 
equal propriety might a man observe the tempers 
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and appetites of a great and powerful beast which 
is fed and tended by him, learning how he must 
approach and handle it, when and why it becomes 
most dangerous or most gentle, and upon what 
occasions it is in the habit of uttering its different 
cries, and again' on hearing what sounds from 
another, it is soothed or infuriated, — ^and then, 
after acquiring all these details through long expe- 
rience in associating with the animal, he might just 
as reasonably call what he has learned wisdom^ 
and having systematized this into a kind of art, set 
himself to the task of teaching it, although he. is 
unable thoroughly to discern which of these 
impulses and desires is noble or base, good or evil, 
just or unjust; but conforming himself to the 
whims and caprices of the huge beast he applies all 
these names, calling good that which gives the 
brute pleasure, and evil, that which vexes it, and, 
being unable to give any other account of them, 
he identifies the just and noble with the inevitable, 
because the essential difference between the nature 
of necessity and good this man has neither seen 
himself, nor can he point it out to others. In 
Heaven's name, don't you think such a man would 
be a strange educator?" 

"Yes, I do." 

"Well, do you think there is any difference 
between him who tends the great beast and the 
man who makes wisdom consist in having dis- 
cerned the whims and tastes of the many-headed 
assembled multitude, whether in painting, music, 
or, finally, in politics ? For so much is certain that 
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if a man consorts with the many and submits for 
their approval either a poem, or some other work 
of art, or a project of public service, making him- 
self dependent upon them, beyond what is required, 
an overmastering necessity* will compel him to do 
whatever they approve; but that what the many 
say is really good and fair, have you ever yet heard 
one of these mercenary adventurers attempt to 
prove, without making himself ridiculous?" 

"Never," he replied, "nor do I ever count upon 
hearing it." 



VIII. "Well, keeping all this in mind, remem- 
ber further our former statement:" will it be pos- 
sible for the multitude to tolerate and believe in 
the existence of absolute beauty rather than of 
many beautiful objects ; or in the existence of each 
form in its essence rather than the manifold signs 
494 of it as seen in particular objects?" 
"Certainly not," he replied. 



9. "The so-called necessity of Diomede" of the text may 
well mean "an overmastering necessity." According to 
the Scholiast on this passage, "the phrase originated in 
the treatment meted out by Diomede to Odysseus, when 
they were returning from Ilium to the Greek camp after 
stealing the Palladium. Odysseus attempted to kill Dio- 
mede, but failed, and Diomede paid him out by tying his 
arms together and driving him home with blows from the 
flat of his sword." — From note by Dr. James Adam. 

10. That the philosophic nature is of rare growth among 
mankind. 491 A f. 
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"Therefore it is impossible for the multitude to 
be philosophical." 

"Impossible." 

"Philosophers then must necessarily fall under 
the censure of the world.*' 

"Yes, they must." 

"They will also be censured by the adventurers 
who consort with the rabble and desire to please 
them." 

"That is clear." 

"Now, in view of all this, what refuge do you 
see for the philosopher, so that he may persist in 
his calling until he has reached the goal? Recall 
and reflect upon our previous conclusions; for we 
have admitted'" that the natural qualities of the 
philosopher are facility in learning, a good mem- 
ory, courage and a lofty spirit." 

"Yes, we have." 

"Then will not such a person even* from his 
infancy be first among all his compeers, especially 
if nature has given him a body to match his soul?" 

"Doubtless, he will." 

"And when he grows older his friends and fel- 
low citizens will, I suppose, be eager to use him 
for their own purposes." 

"Yes, indeed." 

"In consequence they will fawn upon him with 
entreaties and compliments, striving by their flat- 
teries to secure for themselves in advance his future 
power." 



• II. Compare 486 A, B, C, anc' 490 ^ 
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"Yes, certainly," he said, "that is common 
enough." 

"How, then, do you think that a person of this 
kind will conduct himself under such circumstances, 
especially if he happens to be born in a powerful 
state, if he is a rich citizen and of a noble lineage, 
and further if he is tall and comely to look upon?'* 
Will he not indulge in extravagant hopes and deem 
himself capable of managing the affairs of both 
Greeks and barbarians, and on this account will he 
not in his grand manner put on airs, inflating him- 
self with arrogance and empty, senseless pride ?" 

"Yes, he will." 

"If now, while he h in this state of mind, some 
one should approach him gently and tell him the 
truth, that he does not possess a sound mind, and 
that he has need of understanding, and that it is 
not to be acquired without slaving for it, do you 
think that, with all these evils about him, he would 
be willing to listen ?" 

"Far from it," he replied. 

"But if," I said, "even one person, by reason of 
his happy disposition, and his natural sympathy 
with the words which are spoken, shall somehow 
give heed to them, come under their influence and 
be drawn to philosophy, what do we imagine will 
be the behavior of those who think they are losing 
his support and companionship? Will they not 
say and do everything possible to keep the youth 



12. In this paragraph there is a distinct allusion to 
Alcibiades, 
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from heeding advice, and to render the master** 
powerless to persuade, following him up with 
secret plots and public prosecutions?" 

^'Doubtless they will do that," he replied. 

"Will it be possible, then, for our youth, so cir- 
cumstanced, to be a philosopher?" 

"I hardly see how." 



IX. "Do you see, then," I continued, "that we 
were right in saying that the very qualities that 
constitute the philosopher, when subjected to the 
influence of a bad education, are somehow the cause 
of turning him from the pursuit of philosophy, 
while the so-called advantages of riches and all dis- 
play of like nature contribute to the same end ?" 

"Yes : that was fitly spoken." 

"This, then," I proceeded, "my excellent friend, 
is the destruction, such and so complete the corrup- 
tion of the noblest nature for the best of all voca- 
tions, a nature, which besides is of rare growth, as 
we maintain.^* And out of this very class too come 
the men who do the greatest harm to states and 
individuals, and the men who do the greatest good 
as well whenever the tide carries them in the right 
direction ; but a small mind can never be the author 
of i^W great thing either for individuals or states." 

"Nothing can be more true," he said. 



13. A manifest reference to Socrates. 

14. See 491 A, B. 
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"And thus it comes about that those to whom 
philosophy is nearest of kin falHng away, and leav- 
ing her desolate and neglected, do themselves lead a 
life unsuited to their nature and unreal; while 
philosophy, as if deserted by her natural protectors, 
is exposed to the advances of unworthy strangers, 
who dishonor her and bring upon her the 
reproaches which you say her censors utter, that 
her devotees are, some of them, worthless, and 
others, who constitute the great number, are worthy 
of severe punishment." 

"Yes," he replied, "that is a common remark." 

"And the remark," I said, "is quite reasonable. 
For seeing this field unoccupied, but rich in fair 
words and pleasing prospects, these insignificant 
strangers, like criminals, escaping from their 
prison, and fleeing for refuge to the temples, 
eagerly rush from their vocations into philosophy; 
I mean such of them as are cleverest at their own 
little art. For though philosophy be in such a 
lamentable case, she yet retains a dignity which 
raises her above the other arts, and which makes 
her the object to be desired by a mob of followers 
not designed for her by nature, men whose souls 
have been stunted and crushed by their servile 
manner of life, just as their bodies have been dis- 
figured by their trades and crafts. Or must it not * 
be so?" 

"Yes, it. must." 

"Do you think, then," I proceeded, "that they 
differ at all in appearance from a little bald tinker, 
recently freed from irons, who has gained some 
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money, has been washed in a bath, gets a new coat, 
and, decked out as a bridegroom, is going to marry 
his master's daughter because she is poor and for- 
lorn?" 

*'No," he said, "the comparison is very apt." 

"What sort of children may we expect to come 
of such marriages ? Will they not be basebom and 
degenerate ?" 

"It must be so." 

"Furthermore, as to those who are incapable of 
culture, what thoughts and opinions, shall we say, 
will be the fruit of their incompatible union with 
philosophy? Will not these be such as really 
deserve to be called sophisms, and nothing genuine, 
nothing akin to true wisdom?" 

"Certainly they will," he replied. 



X. "Then, Adeimantus," I continued, "a very 
small number is left of such as worthily hold con- 
verse with philosophy, haply either some noble, 
well-disciplined character held steadfast by exile, 
who, in the absence of corrupting influences, con- 
formably to his nature, remains faithful to philo- 
sophy ; or when a great soul is born in a petty state, 
and, out of contempt for the politics of his country, 
neglects them ; or there may be also here and there 
some happily endowed person who, justly scorning 
the other arts, turns from them to philosophy. 
Moreover others may be held fast by the curb which 
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binds to her our friend Theages." For all other 
things conspire to alienate him from philosophy, 
6ut his bodily infirmities hold him faithful to her, 
because they prevent him from taking part in public 
affairs. What has fallen to my lot, the supernatural 
sign, it is hardly worth while to mention ; for doubt- 
less few, if any, in the past have had this inward 
monitor. And now he who belongs to this small 
number, who has tasted the sweetness and blessed- 
ness which wisdom bestows, and at the same time 
has learned to the full the folly of the multitude 
and that scarcely a man of them takes a single 
rational step in the conduct of public affairs, while 
he sees around him no ally with whom, save at 
the risk of his own destruction, he may come to 
the help of justice, and that he would be like a 
man who has fallen among wild beasts," being nei- 
ther willing to share the iniquities of those about 
him, nor able to stand his ground alone where all 
are savages, — he sees that before he can render any 
service to the State or his friends he must die and 
thus be of no use either to himself or others, then 
reflecting upon all this he holds* his peace, and 
attends solely to his own concerns. He is like a 
traveler, who, during a thunder-storm, when dust 
and driving rain are swept onward by the wind, 
seeking the shelter of a wall, as he sees from his 



15. Theages, an Athenian, son of Demodocus and brother 
of Paralus. See Apology 33 E. A short Platonic dialogue 
bears his name. 

16. Dr. James Adam aptly cites here Timon of Athens 
IV 3: "The commonwealth of Athens is become a forest 
of beasts.'* 
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retreat the rest of mankind involved in lawlessness, 
finds himself happy if he can live his life here 
below pure from injustice and unholy deeds, and 
take his departure from it with a mind calm a:nd 
serene, and a good hope." 

"Indeed," said Adeimantus, "in departing thus 
from life he will have done a most important ser- 49' 
vice." 

"Yes," I answered, "but not the greatest service 
unless he find a State suitable to him ; for in such * 
a State the philosopher will be more exalted, and 
will secure not only his own safety but that of the 
commonwealth. 



XI. "Well, then, I think, the causes and the 
injustice of the reproaches that have been heaped 
upon philosophy have been sufficiently discussed, 
unless you have something more to add." 

"On that subject," he replied, "I have nothing 
further to say. But tell me this: Which of the 
governments now existing is, in your opinion, the 
one suited to philosophy?" 

"Not one," I said ; "nay, this is the very subject 
of my complaint, that none of the governments, 
as they now exist, is worthy of the philosophic 
nature, and hence we see that nature warped and 
corrupted; just as a foreign seed, when sown in 
an alien soil, generally loses its native quality, and 
tends to be subdued and pass into the plant of the 
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country, even so this philosophic nature, so far 
from preserving its distinctive power, now suffers a 
decline and takes on. a different character. But on 
the other hand, in case philosophy shall find a con- 
stitution whose excellence is the counterpart of her 
own perfection, then will it be shown that she is 
indeed divine, while all other things, whether the 
natures of men or their occupations, are but human. 
But now you are doubtless going to ask me what 
this constitution is." 

"You are mistaken," he said; "for that is not 
what I was going to ask, but whether you have in 
mind the State of which we are the founders, or 
another." 

"In other respects," said I, "the same; but just 
this too was formerly maintained, that there must 
always be found in the State a principle possessing 
the same theory of the constitution which you, the 
legislator, held when you enacted the laws." 

"True, that was said," he replied. 

"But," I continued, "this point has not been suf- 
ficiently developed, for fear of the accessories upon 
which you insisting have shown that the demon- 
stration of it is long and difficult; and yet what 
remains is not in every respect altogether easy to 
establish." 

"What is that?" 

"It is the question, how the State shall pursue 
the study of philosophy and not come to ruin. For 
all great enterprises are attended with danger, and 
it is true, as the proverb has it, that the beautiful 
is difficult." 
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"Nevertheless," he said, "let us clear up this 
point, and so make the demonstration complete." 

"If anything shall hinder," I said, "it will not be 
want of inclination, but want of power; yet my 
zeal at least you shall see with your own eyes. And 
observe now, also, with what resolution and audac- 
ity I am about to say that the State must conduct 
the study of philosophy in a method quite the 
reverse of the one at present in vogue." 

"How is that?" 

"At present," I said, "those who engage in philo- 
sophy at all are mere striphngs just out of child- 
hood; they devote themselves — those of them who 
arc (lecnicd best adapted to philosophy — in the "38 
interval after boyhood and before they begin house- 
keeping and business, to the most difficult part of 
the subject (by this I mean dialectic) and then take 
themselves off ; and in after time, if they do consent, 
upon invitation, to listen while others are practising 
this art, they count it great things, for they think 
the pursuit of philosophy must be a mere pastime; 
and as age approaches they, with the exception of 
a very few, are extinguished far more effectually 
than the sun of Ileracleitus,'' inasmuch as they are 
never rekindled." 

**lhit what should they do?-" he asked. 

"Quite the contrary : children and mere striplings 
should have a training and pursuit of knowledge 
adapted to their age, and they should take special 
care of the body while it is developing and matur- 



\7. Heradeitus, it is said, believed that the sun was ex- 
tinguished every evening a:id rekindled every morning. 
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ing in order to prepare it for the service of philos- 
ophy. But with the advance of the years in which 
the soul begins to attain her maturity they ought 
to increase her gymnastics; but when the physical 
strength fails and is no longer equal to the duties 
of magistrate or soldier, then at length should they 
range at will and perform no other service, save 
as a pastime, those^^ I mean, who are to live happily 
and who, after death, are to crown the life lived 
here with a life of corresponding felicity in the 
other world/* 



XII. "With real earnestness your words are 
spoken, Socrates," he said; "of that I am con- 
vinced; but, I believe, most of your hearers, begin- 
ning with Thrasymachus, are still more resolute 
in opposing you, and are nof at all likely to agree." 

"Do not," I replied, "set Thrasymachus and me 
at odds, who have just now become friends," 
although we were never enemies. For I shall leave 
nothing untried until I shall convince him along 
with the rest, or at least make some provision for 
that other life, wherein, after a new birth, they shall 
engage in discussions like these." 

"Indeed," he said, "the adjournment which you 
have in mind is a mere nothing!" 

"Say rather it is nothing in comparison with all 
time. However, it is not surprising that the many 

i8. Compare Book I, 354 A. 
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refuse to believe in what is said; for they have 
never seen reahzed what we are now proposing; 
on the contrary, upon themes Hke our^, they have 
only heard certain phrases wittingly assimilated to 
one another,'" instead of naturally harmonizing, as 
in the present instance; but what they have never 
seen, either in one instance, or more 'than one, is 
a man who, in his conduct and principles, is as 
perfectly conformed and attuned to virtue as is pos- 
sible, and at the head of a State of like character 
with himself. Or do you think they, have?" 499 

'^Indeed I do not." 

"No, my dear friend, and just as little also have 
they given earnest heed to argument3 noble and 
free,"** such as strenuously search for the truth in 
every possible way, with the sole aim of knowing 
it, but which cannot away with those ornamental 
phrases and subtleties, employed, before courts and 
in private conversations, merely to make a fine 
appearance and prolong discussion." 

"In the discourse of which you speak they have 
no part," he replied. 

"Just for these reasons," said I, "and at the same 
time foreseeing and dreading this outcome, we, 
nevertheless, constrained by truth of late"' declared 
that neither a State, nor a constitution, no, nor yet 
a man, can ever become perfect, until some exigency 
out of the common shall constrain these few philo- 



19. There is probably in this passage a reference to 
the artificial style of Gorgias and Isocratcs. 

20. The arguments are here, as of*""n, p'^r^onified. 

21. In Book V, 473 D. 
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sophers, who are not considered depraved, but use- 
less, whether they will or not, to take charge of a 
State, and this State to be obedient to them; or 
until some divine inspiration shall impart to those 
who are now kings or potentates, or to their sons, 
a true love of true philosophy. Now to as'sume the 
impossibility of either or both of these alternatives, 
this, I hold, is altogether unreasonable. For if they 
are impossible we might justly be laughed at for 
voicing Utopian fancies. Is it not so?" 

"It is." 

"If, then, it has ever happened, in the lapse of 
countless ages past, that eminent philosophers have 
been compelled by some exigency to assume the 
control of tHe State, or if at the present moment 
they hold sway in sorpe foreign land situated some- 
where far beyond our ken, or if the government 
shall be upon their shoulders hereafter, we are ready 
to stand our ground against every opponent and to 
maintain the thesis, that the constitution already 
described has been and is, and will continue when- 
ever the muse of philosophy is supreme. For the 
attainment of such a State is not an impossibility, 
nor are we speaking of things impossible; but that 
they are difficult even we ourselves admit.*' 

"I am of your opinion,'' he said. 

"But the multitude," said I, "will you tell me, 
think otherwise?" 

"Perhaps," he replied. 

"My excellent friend," I said, "don't be too 
severe in censuring the multitude. They will cer- 
tainly change their opinion, if you shall avoid 
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cxjntroversy, and, seeking by gentle persuasion to 
do away with their unjust prejudice against the 
love of knowledge, you shall show them whom you 
mean by the philosopher, and define, as we were 
just now doing, his character and profession, to 
the end that they may not believe you have in •SO 
mind such men as they themselves imagine. Or 
even if they view philosophers in this light, will 
you deny that they will change their opinion and 
answer in a different strain ? Or think you a person 
is likely to quarrel with one who is not quarrel- 
some, or to be envious of one who is not envious, 
when he himself is without envy and without 
malice? I will forestall you and declare my belief 
that in only a few is such perversity to be found, 
and not in the majority." 

"I agree with you perfectly," he replied. 

"Do you then give your assent to this also, that 
for the hostility of the public to philosophy those 
strangers are to blame, who, like disorderly revel- 
ers, have rudely invaded her ranks, abusing one 
another and quarreling, and always talking about 
persons, conducting themselves in a fashion wholly 
unbecoming philosophy ?" 

"Yes, entirely unbecoming," he said. 



XIII. "Indeed, my dear Adeimantus, he, whose 
mind is really occupied with the contemplation of 
being, has no leisure to look down from his coign 
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of vantage upon the conduct of men, and in his 
feud with them to be filled with envy and malice; 
but, with his mind's eye fixed upon things that are 
well established and always harmonious, that 
neither do injustice nor suffer it from one another, 
but are all subject to the law of order and reason, 
these he will imitate and, as far as possible, con- 
form himself to them. Or do you think it in any 
way possible for a man to associate constantly with 
something which he admires without making that 
thing an object of imitation?" 
. "Impossible," he replied. 

"Thus the philosopher, by holding converse with 
what is orderly and divine, becomes himself orderly 
and divine, as far as comports with humanity; but 
here as everywhere detraction is always active." 

"You are surely right." 

"If then," I continued, "some powerful impulse 
shall compel him to attempt, both publicly and 
privately, to apply the principles which he con- 
templates above" to the manners of men, and not 
merejy to mould his own character, do you believe 
he will prove a bad promoter of temperance and 
justice and, in a word, of all civic virtues?" 

"By no means," he said. 

"But if the people shall once come to feel that 
we are speaking the truth about philosophers, will 
they persist in their anger against them and refuse 
to believe us when we say that no State can ever 
be happy unless the artists who outline it employ 
the divine pattern?" 



22. In the realm of ideas. 
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"They will not be angry," said he, "if they come 
to understand. But as regards the. design of which 
you speak, how will the philosophers sketch it?" 50! 

"They will begin," I replied, "by taking a State 
and the manners of the people as a tablet, and first 
of all they will make the surface clear, which is 
by no means an easy thing to do. However, you 
know that herein they will at once differ from the 
other artists in that they will not occupy themselves 
with an individual or a State and will sketch no 
laws for it until they have either received a clear 
surface or have made it such themselves." 

"And they will be certainly right," he said. 

"Well, after this, do you not think they will out- 
line the form of their constitution?" 

"Of course." 

"And then, I suppose, in completing their work, 
they will often look this way and that, first to abso- 
lute justice, beauty and temperance, and all essen- 
tial virtues of like nature, and again to the actual 
indwelling of these ideals in mankind ; and they 
will put upon the canvas the image of a veVitable 
man, mixing and combining in the picture the ele- 
ments of human conduct, drawing their inspiration 
from that model which Homer, when it existed 
among men, called godlike and divine." 

"Rightly spoken," said he. 

"And here, I suppose, they will erase, and there 
again paint in until, as far as possible, they have 
niade human traits as pleasing to the gods as human 
traits can be." 
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"Their picture," he said, "will surely be very 
beautiful." 

"Well, then," I said, "have we some prospect of 
persuading those, whom you represented" as ready 
to rush against us with might and main, that it is 
such a painter of constitutions as we lately com- 
mended to them, at whom they were enraged 
because we proposed to intrust to him the govern- 
ment of states? And are they likely to hear the 
same thing with a little more patience now?" 

"Yes, with much more, if they are reasonable." 

"How, pray, will they be able to controvert our 
opinions ? . Will they maintain that philosophers are 
not lovers of being and truth ?" 

"No, that would be absurd," he replied. 

"Or that the philosophic nature, as we have por- 
trayed it, is not akin to the highest good?" 

"That is impossible." 

"Or again, that such a nature, under favorable 
conditions, will not be more likely than any other 
to become in the h^hest degree virtuous and wise? 
Or will they rather accord this advantage to those 
whom we excluded?" 

"Surely not." 

"When, therefore, they hear us say that there 
will be no remedy for evils public and private, nor 
will the imaginar>' constitution which we are fraim- 
ing be realized until philosophy shall obtain com- 
plete masterv*^ of the State, will they still be angry 
at our words?" 

"A little less perhaps." 



23 In Book V^ 474 A. 
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"Do you wish then," I continued, "that we take 
it for granted that they are not merely less angry, 
but have become altogether gentle, and are con- 
verte^d, in order that, if for no other reason, they 
may give their assent from shame?" 502 

"By all means." 



XIV. "Let us, therefore," I continued, "look 
upon them as thus far persuaded. But, next, will 
any one contend that sons of kings or potentates 
cannot be born with an aptitude for philosophy ?" 

"No one, certainly, could maintain that." 

"And can any one say that when they are bom 
with such an aptitude they must of necessity be cor- 
rupted? That it is indeed difficult for them to be 
kept from falling, even we are ready to admit; but 
is there a man who will dare to say that in the 
lapse of ages not even one of the whole * number 
can ever be preserved in his integrity?" 

"Surely not." 

"But doubtless," I continued, "one such person, 
if he is found, and has a State disposed to obey him, 
will suffice to accomplish all that is now deemed 
impossible." 

"Yes, one will suffice." 

"For surely, if the ruler shall prescribe the laws 
and customs which we have discussed, it is not 
impossible, I suppose, for the people to make them 
effective." 
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"Certainly not." 

"But, further, would it be a marvelous and impos- 
sible thing, if what we approve others should 
approve also?" 

"I at least do not think so," he replied. 

"And verily, as I think, we have, in the fore- 
going discussion, sufficiently shown that, if our 
scheme of government is possible, it is for the 
best." 

"Yes, sufficiently." 

"Well, now, we may apparently conclude that our 
scheme of legislation is admirable, if it can be car- 
ried out ; and that to carry it out is indeed difficult, 
but not impossible." 

"Yes, that is a just conclusion," he replied. 



XV. "Since then we have with toil and trouble 
reached this result, must we not, in the next place, 
consider other questions, in what way and in con- 
sequence of what studies and pursuits the defenders 
of the constitution shall be found in the State, and 
at what age they shall apply themselves to their sev- 
eral tasks?" 

"We must certainly do that," he said. 

"My artifice," said I, "availed me nothing when, 
in the foregoing discussion,** I slurred over the 
troublesome questions involved in the possession of 

24. See Book IV, 4^3 E, and Book V, 471 C ff. 
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women, and the procreation of children, and the 
appointment of magistrates, because I know how 
liable to censure is the absolutely true ideal, and 
how difficult of attainment ; my device was useless, 
for, all the same, the necessity of going through 
with these matters is now upon me. The subject 
of women and children, it is true, has been already 
disposed of, but the question of magistrates must 
be gone over as if from the beginning. Now, we 
said,'" if you remember, that our rulers must, by 
the test of pleasure and pain, show love of country, 
that they must never deviate from this principle 503 
cither in toils or in dangers or in any other vicis- 
situde of fortune ; and that he who could not stand 
the test must be rejected, but he who always came, 
out pure and unsullied like gold tried in the fire, 
must be made ruler and rewarded with prizes and 
honors both during his life and after his death. 
Something like this was what we were saying when 
the argument, putting on her veil," turned aside 
for fear of provoking the discussion which at pres- 
ent confronts us." 

"Perfectly true,'' he said ; "I remember." 
"Yes, my friend," I said, "and at that time I 
hardly dared to express what is now boldly ven- 
tured ; but now let this assertion be hazarded, that 
we must appoint philosophers to serve as our most 
perfect guardians." 
"Be it so," he replied. 



25. Book III, 412 C — 414 B. 

26. The Logos is personified -"- •» A-;cfr.otin«o. "londs, 
961 fF., and elsewhere. 
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"Consider now what a small number of them you 
will be likely to have; for the several traits of 
character which we deemed essential to the philos- 
ophic nature are rarely found united in the same 
man; ordinarily that nature is shared piecemeal 
by many different persons." 

"What do you mean ?" he asked. 

"You are aware that men who are gifted with 
facility in learning, a good memory, shrewdness, 
quickness, and kindred qualities together with 
spirit and magnanimity," are not often naturally 
disposed to keep to the even tenor of their lives 
soberly, noiselessly and steadfastly; on the con- 
trary such persons are driven hither and thither by 
their restive spirit, and are altogether wanting in 
stability." 

"That is true." 

"On the other hand those firm and constant 
natures, upon whose fidelity we can place the most 
reliance, which in war are scarcely moved in the 
presence of danger, conduct themselves in the same 
way when facing their studies : they are immovable 
and slow to learn, as if in a torpid state; they are 
inclined to yawn and nod whenever any mental 
exertion is required of them." 
• "Quite true," he replied. 

"But we were saying" that those who are to gov- 
ern must ,amply and fitly partake of both qualities 
on pain of being debarred from the higher educa- 



2^. In rendering this difficult sentence, the translator 
hns followed the order of words adopted by Dr. James 
Adam. 

28. In 484 D— 487 A. 
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tion and from being raised to distinction and 
power." ' 

"We are right," he said. 

"Do you admit then that such cases are rare?" 

"Yes, indeed." 

"Then we must not limit ourselves to testing them 
with those labors, objects of terror and pleasures 
which we mentioned before," but what we at that 
time omitted we now declare to be a necessity, that 
they be exercised in many departments of knowl- 
edge, to ascertain whether their mind will prove 
capable of enduring the most profound studies, or 
whether they will flinch from the ordeal, like those 
504 whose courage fails them in other trials." 

"Yes," he said, "it is certainly fitting to test them 
in this way. But what do you mean by the most 
profound studies?" 



XVI. "You doubtless remember," I said, "that, 
after distinguishing three parts in the soul, we made 
use of that distinction in order to reach conclusions 
in each case upon the nature of justice, temperance, 
courage and wisdom." 

"Indeed," he said, "if I failed to remember, 1 
should deserve not to hear the sequel." 

"Do you remember, too, the observation that pre- 
ceded the discussion of them?"'* 



29. Book III, 413 C flf. 

30. Compare Book IV, 435 D. 
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"What have you in mind?" 

"We were saying, I believe, that in order to ap- 
prehend them" in their perfection of beauty there 
was another longer route and that by taking it we 
might attain to this perfect knowledge; but that 
we could add on a demonstration which would 
be consistent with our previous discussion. Where.- 
upon you told me it was quite sufficient, and I, in 
consequence, gave at that time a demonstration in- 
adequate, as I thought, in point of exactness; but 
whether my course was to your liking, you can 
tell." 

"As for me," he said, "the discussion seemed 
adequate, and the others unquestionably held the 
same view." 

"But my dear friend," I said, "in estimating mat- 
ters of such importance, whatever standard varies 
even a little from the truth is quite inadequate; 
for nothing imperfect is the measure of anything; 
however, there are persons who at times believe the 
method thus far employed to be sufficient, and that 
there is no need of pushing the investigation far- 
ther." 

"Yes," he said, "that befalls very many on account 
of indolence." • 

"But of all men," I said, "the guardian of the 
State and the laws should be freest from this 
defect." 

"Of course." 

"Therefore, my dear friend," I continued, "it 



31. The four cardinal virtues. See Book III, Note 18. 
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behooves such an one to take the longer route, and 
to occupy himself no less with the toil of learning 
than with bodily exercise ; otherwise, as we said just 
now," he will .never achieve complete mastery of 
that highest knowledge which is above all his ap- 
propriate possession." 

"What then!" he said, "are not the subjects al- 
ready considered the most important, or is there 
something still higher than justice and the other 
virtues which we have discussed?" 

"Unquestionably so," I answered, "yet even re- 
specting these virtues, we must not content ourselves- 
with viewing, as heretofore, a mere sketch of them, 
but it behooves us not to neglect the finished pic- 
ture. Or is it not ridiculous to put forth all our 
powers, in order to secure the greatest precision and 
clearness possible upon other matters of slight im- 
portance, but in things of the greatest moment not 
to insist upon the greatest accuracy?" 

"That," he replied, "is certainly a noble thought. 
But do you think any one is going to let you off 
without asking , what is the science which you call 
superior to all others, and what you say its subject 
is?" 

"Not at all," I replied, "but do you yourself ques- 
tion me. You have at any rate more than once heard 
what I think of this science, but at present you 
either do not recall my opinion, or you intend to 
bring me into trouble by refusing to let me off; 
and this last I rather think is the fact; for you 



32. The reference (rather vagntp is fr> co-? K 
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5 have often heard that the idea of good is the su- 
preme object of knowledge, and that whatsoever 
things are just, and all else of kindred nature, only . 
so far as they partake of this idea, prove useful 
and advantageous. And now you can hardly fail 
to understand that this is what I have to say, and 
to aflSmi as well that we do not possess an adequate 
knowledge of this idea ; but if we do not know, and 
if, without knowing this, we understand all other 
knowledge never so well, you may be sure that it 
will profit us nothing, just as without the possession 
of the good whatever else we gain is useless. Or 
do you believe it would be any advantage to acquire 
all things possible except the good? or to know 
all save the good, and to have no knowledge of the 
beautiful or the good?" 

"No, indeed ; I do not believe so." 



XVII. "But this in turn you doubtless admit* 
that the majority believe the good to be pleasure, 
while others, who are more refined, tliink it is knowl- 
edge." 

"Yes, I know that." 

"You know too, my friend, that those who en- 
tertain this last opinion cannot show tlie mean- 
ing of knowledge, but are conipelled in the end 
to call it knowledge of the ^(mhI." 

"Yes; and that is simply ridiculous." 

"How," said I, "is it not ridictilotis, if, to begin 
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with, they reproach us for our ignorance of the 
good, and then speak to us of it as if we under- 
stood its nature? For they declare the good to 
be knowledge of the good, just as if we ought to 
catch their meaning, when they have uttered the 
word 'good/ " 

'That is quite true." 

"But do those who define pleasure to be the good 
stand on firmer ground than the others? Or are 
they not compelled to admit that there are bad 
pleasures ?" 

"Yes, indeed." 

"Hence, I suppose, it comes about that they admit 
the good and the bad to be the same thing: is it 
not so?" 

"Yes." 

"Is it then evident that this subject involves many 
and grave difficulties?" 

"It certainly does." 

"And is not this evident as well, that many will 
he content to do, to possess, and to seem to be 
what has the semblance of justice and honor, with- 
out the reality, but when it is a question of the 
good, that the semblance of it no longer satisfies 
any one, but all desire what is genuine, that, when 
the good is concerned, every man of them despises 
the seeming?" 

"That is certain," he replied. 

"Now as to this good which every soul pursues, 
and in view of which it shapes all its conduct, the 
reality of which it divines, but with perplexity, 
and without the power of rightly comprehending 
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its nature, or of believing in it with that unwavering 
faith which it has in other things, whence ensues 
the loss of all other things which might have been 
to its profit — shall we say then that this good, 
so great and so precious must be hidden in like 
506 darkness from those best men in the State, to 
whom we are to entrust everything?" 

"Not at all," he said. 

"I believe at least," I continued, "that when a 
man is in the dark as to what extent justice and 
beauty are also good, they will find in him, by 
' reason of this ignorance, a guardian of no great 
worth ; and I suspect that no one will have an ade- 
quate knowledge of justice and beauty without first 
knowing the good." 

"Your suspicion is well founded." 

"Will not then our State be perfectly ordered if it 
has a ruler who possesses all this knowledge ?" 



XVIII. "Undoubtedly. But as regards yourself, 
Socrates, do you say the good consists in knowledge, 
or in pleasure, or in something different from 
both.?" 

"Ha, my friend !" said I, "I have long seen very 
well what you were driving at, that the opinions of 
others on this subject would not satisfy you." 

"No, indeed, I do not think it reasonable, Socrates, 
that a man, who has for so many years made a study 
of philosophy, should report the opinions of oth- 
ers, and not give his own." 
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"What?" said I, "do you think it right for a 
person to speak as one having authority on sub- 
jects which he does not understand?" 

"Certainly not, as an authority, but he might 
offer by way of conjecture what he thinks prob- 
able." 

"What!" I observed, "have you not perceived 
what a sorry figure all opinions make unless they 
arc founded on knowledge? At their best they 
are blind. Or do you find any difference between 
the blind who keep to the right road and those 
who hit upon a correct opinion without under- 
standing it?" 

"No difference." 

"Do you then prefer to look upon what is base, 
blind and crooked, when you might hear from 
others about things bright and beautiful?" 

"In Heaven's name, Socrates," said Glaucon, "do 
not give over, as if you were at the end; we 
shall be satisfied if you shall treat of the good just 
as you discoursed of justice, temperance, and the 
other virtues." 

"Yes, my friend," I answered him, "I, too, would 
be quite satisfied ; but I fear lest the task shall be 
hcyond my powers, and that in my awkward at- 
tempt at compliance I shall excite your laughter. 
No, my dear friends, let us leave for the present 
our inquiry into the actual nature of the good; 
for, I think, to reach just now a conclusion upon 
what T have in mind would be too much for our 
present endeavor : but I am willing to speak of what 
appears to be tbe child of the goo^. its '^^act count- 
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erpart, if that is agreeable to you — otherwise, I will 
pass it by/' 

"No," he said, "speak to us about the child; 
some other time you shall satisfy our claim against 
you by giving an account of the parent." 

"I could wish," I answered, "that I were able 
to pay, and you to receive, the whole debt, and 
not, as now, merely the interest. Receive then 507 
in payment this interest and offspring of the es- 
sential good ; but beware lest I unwillingly deceive 
you, and pay you in base coin." 

"We will be on our guard as well as we can," 
he answered, "only say on." 

"Not until I have made an agreement with you 
and have reminded you of what was stated in a 
former part of our discourse, and has been often 
mentioned at other times." 

"What?" he asked. 

"We say things beautiful are many, things good 
are many, and apply the same term to other individ- 
ual objects which we name and define in our speech." 

"Yes." 

"And we say that there is an essential beauty and 
an essential good ; and in the same way with refer- 
ence to all the classes which we formerly held to 
be made up of many individuals, reversing our 
procedure, and, placing the individuals under one 
idea belonging to each class, in the belief that there 
is but one, we call each class what it really is." 

"That is true." 

"And of the individual things we say that they 
are the object of sense, but not of thought, whereas, 
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of the ideas, that they are the object of thought, 
but not of sense." 

"That cannot be denied." 

"With which of our senses now do we perceive 
things visible?" 

"With the sense of sight." 

"Then do we know sounds by hearing, and all 
the other objects of sense by the help of the other 
senses ?" 

"Of course." 

"But have you observed," I said, "how far the 
artificer of our senses ha? made the faculty of vision 
costly and precious beyond all his works?" 

"Not particularly," he replied. 

"Well, consider it in this way: Does the ear or 
the voice require an additional element to the end 
that the one shall hear, and the other shall be 
heard; so that, in the absence of this third thing, 
the ear will not hear, and the voice will not be 
heard?" 

"Not at all," he answered. 

"I believe," I said, "that most of our other fac- 
ulties, not to say all, require nothing of the sort. 
Or can you mention an exception?" 

"Indeed I cannot," he answered. 

"But how is it with the faculty of vision and 
the visible object ? Do you not see that they demand 
a third element?'^ 

"What do you mean ?" 

"Let us suppose the eyes to be endowed with the 
faculty of vision, and him who possesses it to be 
endeavoring to make use of it, and color to exist in 
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the visible objects; unless there is present a third 
entity especially adapted by nature to cooperate in 
the act of vision, you know that the eyes will see 
nothing, and the colors will be invisible." 

"Pray what is this third entity which you men- 
tion ?" he asked. 

"It is that which you call the light" 

"You are right," he replied. 

"Thus then is the sense of sight united to visible 
objects by a tie nobler in no slight degree than 
those which bind the other senses to their objects, 608 
unless, forsooth, the light be an ignoble thing." 

"Nay," he said, "it is far from being ignoble."*' 



XIX. "Which, then, of the celestial gods can 
you allege as the cause of this boon? Whose is 
the light which makes our eyes to see unerringly, 
and visible objects to appear?" 

"The same," he said, "that you and the rest of 
mankind recognize; for evidently you wish me to 
name the sun." 

"Well, is the relation of sight to this god such as 
I am about to state?" 

"How is that?" 

"Sight is not the sun, neither itself, nor that part 
wherein it resides, and which we call the eye." 

"Certainly not." 

"But of ail our organs of sense the eye is, I 
think, most like the sun." 



^^. Compare Milton's apostrophe to light. P. L. Ill, 1-12. 
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"Yes, by far." 

"Furthermore, as to the power of seeing which 
the eye has, does it not possess this as an emana- 
tion dispensed by the sun?" 

"Quite so." 

"Then, too, is not the sun, which indeed is not 
sight, but the author of it, recognized by sight 
itself?" 

"True," he said. 

"Assume, then," said I, "that I had in mind the 
sun, when I mentioned the child of the good, whom 
the good begot in its own likeness, to be, in the 
spiritual world, in its relation to thought and the 
objects of thought, what, in the visible world, the 
sun is in its relation to sight and the objects of 
sight." 

"How is it?" he asked; "give me a clearer state- 
ment." 

"Do you know," I said, "that when the eyes are 
no longer turned toAvard objects upon whose colors 
the light of day falls, but toward objects illumined 
by the nightly glimmer of stars, they then see but 
darkly, and appear well-nigh blind, as if they pos- 
sessed no distinct vision?" 

"I know that right well." 

"But, when, I suppose, they look upon objects 
which the sun shines on, then they see clearly, and 
it is manifest that in these same eyes there dwells 
the power of vision." 

"Undoubtedly." 

"In like manner, then, consider the soul also in 
this way: whenever the soul i«: staved on that where- 
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on truth and being shine, it apprehends and knows 
this, and appears to have intelligence ; but when it 
has fixed its glance on what is blent with darkness, 
on that which comes into being and perishes, then it 
merely opines, and has its vision obscured, and, shift- 
ing its opinions this way and that, resembles one ^ 
destitute of intelligence." 

"Quite true." 

"This, then, which sheds the light of truth upon 
the objects of knowledge, and gives to him who 
knows the faculty of knowing — this is what I 
would have you hold to be the idea of good;'* but 
in regarding this idea as the source of knowledge 
and truth, so far as the latter is known, however 
beautiful they both are, knowledge and truth, you 
will do well in thinking of the idea of good as some- 
thing other and fairer far than these. Now, as in 
the visible world it is right to believe that light 509 
and vision resemble the sun, but wrong to assume 
that they are the sun itself, so also, in this other 
sphere, it is right to hold that knowledge and truth 
are, both of them, like the good, but not to regard 
either of them as the good itself, whose quality must 
be esteemed of far greater worth." 

"That," he said, "exalts its beauty inexpressibly, 
if it not only produces knowledge and truth, but 
is in itself still more beautiful than they ; for surely 
you do not mean to say that the good is pleasure." 



34. Dr. James Adam in his admirable note on Plato's 
Comparison makes Sun = Idea of Good, and Light = 
Truth. His interpretation appears to be supported by the 
best criticism. 
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"God forbid/' I answered, "but consider its image 
yet farther, after this fashion." 

"How?" 

"You will say," I suppose, "that the sun bestows 
on visible objects not only the quality of being 
seen, but also their generation, growth and nur- 
ture, though he is not himself generation." 

"Yes, indeed." 

"So, too, you may say, that things which are 
known derive from the good not only their quality of 
being known, but also their being and essence, 
though the good itself is not essence, but something 
far beyond essence in dignity and power." 



XX. Hereupon Glaucon exclaimed in right merry 
mood : "Lord of Light, what a wondrous superior- 
ity!" 

"Yes," I said, "and you are the person at fault, 
since you force me to express my thought on this 
subject." 

"Do not, I implore you, give over, but, if nothing 
else, repeat your similitude of the sun, if you are 
omitting anything." 

"But, to speak the truth," I answered, "I am 
leaving many things unsaid." 

"Then do not omit the slightest particular." 

"Much, I suppose, will be passed over, but, as far 
as in me lies at present, I shall willingly omit 
nothing." 
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"Pray leave nothing out." 

"Understand, then, that, as we say, they (the 
good and the sun) are two: the one is lord of the 
intelligible, and the other of the visible world. I 
do not say *of heaven,' lest you fancy I am quib- 
bling about the name." You comprehend now these 
two kinds, the visible, the intelligible." 

"I do." 

"Take now, for example, a line which has been 
divided into two unequal parts, the one to represent 
the visible, and the other the intelligible world, and 
divide each of these two parts again into two 
segments in the same proportion;" and when you 
compare the different segments with reference to 
their relative clearness and obscurity, you will find 
that ' — in the visible world — the first segment will 
represent images. Now by images I mean, first of 
all, shadows, and, in the next place, reflections in 
water, and in compact, smooth and bright bodies, 510 
and in everything else of the kind, if you under- 
stand." 

"Yes, I understand." 

"Let, now, the other segment represent the ob- 
jects which these images resemble; I mean the 
animals around us, everything that grows, and all 
kinds of workmanship." 

"I do so," he said. 



35. The play on 'ouranos/ heaven, is untranslatable 
in English. 

36. The reader will recall at this point, in Emerson's 
Plato; or, the Philosopher, the passage beginning: "A key 
to the method and completeness of Plato is his twice bi- 
sected line." 



'K- 
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"Would you not be willing also to grant, as 
regards the two segments of the lower division, 
that they are distinguished in respect of truth and 
untruthfulness, that as opinion is to knowledge, so 
is the image to its original?" 

"I certainly would." 

"Well, then, let us consider, too, how the upper 
section of the whole line^ which stands for the 
intelligible world, is to be divided." 

"How?" 

"Thus : there is the lower segment of it, wherein 
the soul is compelled to pursue its investigations 
by employing as symbols the objects furnished be- 
fore in the bisection of the visible world ; the mental 
process here, starting from certain hypotheses, is 
not upward to a first principle, but downward to a 
conclusion. In the upper segment the soul ascends 
from hypotheses to a first principle which is not 
hypothetical, without employing images, as in the 
former subdivision, but making its way by the aid 
of ideas alone." 

"I do not quite understand your meaning." 

"Then let us have it over again," said I : "for you 
will understand me better after some preliminary 
statements. You know, I suppose, that those who 
occupy themselves with geometry, arithmetic and 
kindred subjects presuppose the odd and the even, 
the figures and the three kinds of angles, and the 
like, in their several investigations. These things 
they regard as verities, and, laying them down as 
hypotheses, which are supposed to be known to 
every one, they deign to give no account of them 
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either to themselves or to others, but setting forth 
from these they proceed step by step with their 
reasoning until at last they arrive consistently at 
the conclusion which was the original object of their 
quest." 

"That," he said, "I know perfectly." 
"You know, too, that while they employ visible 
forms and reason about them, it is not of these 
that they are thinking, but of other forms which 
these resemble; for it is the square itself with a 
view to which they hold their argument, and a 
diameter itself, but not this which they draw. I 
mean, in like manner, all sorts of forms which 
they represent in relief and in outline, which also 
have shadows and reflections in water. These the 
geometricians employ as images, while they are 
really seeking to discern the things themselves which 
one can only see with the mind's eye." 511 

"That is true," he replied. 



XXI. "Accordingly I spoke of this class of 
things as intelligible indeed, but of the soul as com- 
pelled, in the search after them, to employ hypo- 
theses, not for the attainment of a first principle, 
since it is unable to step out of and above assump- 
tions ; but it uses as images the originals which are 
reflected in the sphere below them, those originals, 
too, in comparison with their shadows and reflec- 
tions, being regarded and esteemed as distinct and 
clear." 



